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HOLLY FOR 
& c. 


CULTURE OF THE 

HEDGES, 
By the Editor. 

Hotty—/(Ier.) This is 


cr shrub, 


a small evergreen tree 
but little known in the United States. 
It has shining, irregular and spinous leaves, and 
white flowers which grow in clusters round the 
branches, and are succeeded by small red _ berries. 





These shrubs, or dwarf trees, present very 
agreeable picturesque objects to adorn a landscape, 
and on that as well as other accounts, they are 
cultivated, in England, in gardens, shrubberies, &c. 
As a plant for hedges, holly is highly reeommend- 
ed, and is said to be eminently serviceable. It 
admits of being clipped or cropped, and retains 
its verdure and beauty through the severest win- 
ters. Its growth is slow, but its duration is lon- 
ger than that of most trees. 

The wood of the holly is hard and has a close 
grain, is much used in veneering, and is frequently 
stained black to imitate ebony. It is advanta- 
geously used in making handles for knives, cogs for 
mill wheels, and other similar purposes. The 
leaves in winter afford a grateful food to sheep and 
deer; and the berries yield a subsistence during 
this inclement season, to the feathered tribes. In 
some places the inhabitants use the seeds of the 
holly as a substitute for coffee, but the beverage 
thus made is inferior to that obtained from the gen- 
uine berry of Mocha. 

“ The bark of the holly,” according to Willich’s 
Encyclopedia, “ is smooth, and replete with a strong 
mucilaginous substance, from which the article 
called bird-lime is made. For this purpose it is 
boiled ten or twelve hours; and when the green 
rind is separated, it is covered up in a moist place 
to stand for a fortnight. It is afterwards reduced 
to a tough paste, and washed in a running stream 
until no impurities are left. The next part of the 
process is to suffer it to ferment for four or five 
days ; after which, it is mixed over the fire, with 
athird part of nut oil or some other oily fluid, and 
is thus rendered fit for use. 

“Holly deserves to be much more extensively 
cultivated than it now is. Some years ago, a per- 
son who purchased a holly wood in Yorkshire, 
(England,) sold the bird-lime prepared from the 
bark, to a Dutch merchant, for nearly the whole 





sum of his original purchase. 
adhesive quality very remarkable, particularly to 
feathers and other dry substances. It is on this 
account employed for the smearing of twigs, to 
ensnare birds. In its elasticity and inflammable 
nature it bas much resemblance to India rubber ; 
and, if any means could be adopted to harden it, 
there is little doubt but it might be substituted for 
that article. 

“ Among the ancient Romans it was customary 
to send branches of holly to their friends, with 
new years’ gifts, as emblematical of good wishes. 
We [in England] decorate our houses and chureh- 
es with it at Christmas, to give an air of spring in 
the depth of winter.” 

The Library of Entertaining Knowledge ob- 
serves, “ A holly hedge is a pleasing object, though 
it is too often clipped into formal shapes. ~ Evelyn 
had a magnificent hedge of this sort, at his garden 
at Say’s Court, which he planted at the suggestion 
of Peter the Great, who resided at his house when 
he worked in the dock-yards at Debtford. He 
thus voluntarily speaks of this fine fence :—‘Is 
there under heaven a more glorious and refreshing 
object of the kind, than an impregnable hedge, of 
about four hundred feet in length, nine feet high, 
and five in diameter, which I can show in my 
new raised gardens at Say’s Court, (thanks to the 
Czar of Muscovy,) at any time of the year, glitter- 
ing with its armed and varnished leaves, the taller 
standards, at ordinary distances, blushing with 
their natural coral.” 


The following receipt for raising holly plants, is 
copied from a work by Mr Phillips, entitled Sylva 
Florifera. 

“The English nurserymen have collected fifty 
different kinds of holly, all of which may be prop- 
agated by grafting in a common stock. The ber- 
ries, like the seeds of the hawthorn, hang on all 
winter, and remain in the earth two years before 
sprouting, unless they have passed through the 
stomach of fowls, when they vegetate in one year. 
We have therefore only to give them a similar 
fermentation by art, to enable us to raise plants in 
one year instead of two. For this purpose take 
a bushel of bran, mix it with the seed in a tub, 
wet it with soft water, and let it remain undisturb- 
ed for sixteen days, when the bran will begin to 
ferment; sprinkle occasionally with warm water | 
to keep it moist, and in about thirty or forty days 
the heat of the bran will put the berries in a state 
of vegetation, fit for sowing in about a week after 
the fermentation has commenced.” 


The American holly abounds, we believe, in 
Hingham, Quincy, and Bridgewater, and many 
other places, where seed can be procured. 


CUTTING CORN STALKS. 

Mr Fessenpen—I was highly gratified with the 
perusal of the leading article in your 38th No. 
from the pen of Mr Clark, on cutting eorn stalks. 
Experiments like those he has detailed are of great 
value to the farming interest, and richly entitle 
those who make and publish them, to the appella- 
tion of public benefactors. I beg leave to suggest 
the cause of the difference in the product which 
resulted from Mr Clark’s experiments. 


Bird-lime “we an 





There is a striking analogy between the animal 
land vegetable kingdoms. Food taken into the 
stomach of animals does not nourish, but is pre- 
judicial to health, unless it undergoes the process 
of digestion. Nor does food nourish the plant un- 
til it has been elaborated by the leaves. Plants, 
therefore, without leaves cannot grow; but, on 
the contrary, if defoliated in hot weather, the un- 
elaborated sap becomes stagnant, ferments, and 
destroys the vitality of the plant. Thus when the 
tops of corn are cut, the supply of food to all the 
ears above the remaining leaves, is cut off, and the 
‘supply is materially diminished to those below. A 
‘diminished product must of course be the conse- 
quence. 

I very much regret that Mr Clark did not carry 
his experiments one step further, and ascertain the 
relative weight of fortysix hills cut with the entire 
stalks, at the time he topped his No.2. It would 
have decided whether the stalks afford nutriment 
to the grain, after they are separated from the roots 
and to what extent. This last has been my meth- 
od of harvesting my crop, from an impression that 
I lost by it nothing in the weight of the grain, 
while I gained much in the quantity and quality 
of the fodder. The objection that the stalks mould 
is not tenable. They will not mould while the 
corn is upon them, if tied above the ears. And if 
not sufficiently dry when the corn is picked, they 
may be left in stacks till perfectly cured ; and yet 
be housed in far better condition than they are by 
the ordinary mode of saving them. It is not the 
drying that deteriorates their value for fodder, but 
the drenchings which they get when left out till 
the corn is picked, and the frosts, which diminish 
very much their nutritive properties. If well 
cured, and especially if cut and steamed, cattle eat 
them freely, and I consider them nowise infe- 
rior to hay. The grain from the crop secured in 
my way, has weighed sixty and sixtytwo pounds 
the bushel. It is a twelve rowed early variety, 
which I denominate the Dutton corn. 

I have remarked, that the modes of planting 
corn, or rather the distance between the plants, is 
different in different States. In New England the 
distance is greater than in New York, and greater 
in Pennsylvania than in the former. Mr Clark’s 
| hills were four by three feet, which gave him 3646 
hills, or by my estimate 3630, on the acre. Our 
Mr Stimpson plants at two and a half feet each 
way, and gets upon the acre 6969 hills, or nearly 
double what Mr Clark does. I once planted an 
acre in drills, two rows in a drill, the plants six 
inches apart in the rows, the rows six inches apart, 
and three feet between the centres of the drills, 
quincunx, and had, if there were no vacancies, 
30970 stalks, equal to 7742 hills on the acre. The 
ground and entire product were accurately meas- 
ured and weighed While the Messrs Pratts, of 
Madison, produced 170 bushels on the secre, by 
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planting in drills, three rows in each, quineunx, 
thus, © - ° - and four feet from the centre of 
the drills. If the rows were six inches apart, and 
the plants nine inches in the rows, the plants 
amounted to 43,560, equal to 10,890 hills. As- 


suming as data, that in all the abeve cited cases 
each plant produced an ear of corn, and that the 
ears averaged one gilt ef shelled grain, their pro- 
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ducts would be as follows, in bushels and quarts; 
Mr Clark’s, 56 bushels, 13 quarts ; 
Mr Stimson’s, 108 4“ 24 «= 
My own, 120 “ a 6 
Messrs Pratts’ 170 “ 


The close planting, whether in hills or drills, 
requires high manuring, and the two and three 
rowed drills, extra labor ; and the ears may withal 
be somewhat smaller. Yet I nevertheless believe 
that seventy or eighty bushels may be obtained 
on an acre, with good manurings on a genial soil, 
in our mode of planting, with about as little Jabor 
as twenty, thirty, or forty bushels, are obtained in 
the New England or Pennsylvania open method. 

I have detailed the preceding facts and calcula- 
tions, not with a view to vaunt of our skill or the 
fertility of our soil, but to show how the large 
crops of corn have been raised in this State, which 
have been noticed in the papers. 

There is one fact connected with the experi- 
ment of the Messrs Pratts, worthy of considera- 
tion: there was nota plant missing, or deficient, 
in their field. They quadrupled the seed; and 
pulled up, as the characters of the plants were de- 
veloped, all but the requisite number, reserving 
only the strongest and most promising. It is com- 
mon to see corn-fields very deficient in plants and 
even in entire hills, This deficiency often 
amounts to one fourth or one half. The loss inci- 
dent to this defect may be readily estimated, and 
greatly counterbalances the expense of extra seed, 
and the labor of thinning the plants. J. B. 

Albany, N. Y., April 9, 1832, 


I would suggest to your correspondents, who 
notice the effects of the winter upon fruit trees and 
plants, that they note, particularly, the soil upon 
which the damage has been most apparent ; with 
the view of developing the direct cause of the evil. 
So far as my observations enable me to judge, the 
injury has been the most severe on porous or 
sandy soils, while upon clays it has been trifling 
or hardly perceptible. 





HEDGE ROSES. 

T. G. Fessenpen, Esg.—It has become gener- 
ally known, that the rosa levigata or Cherokee 
rose of Georgia, is admirably calculated to form a 
hedge of the most interesting description, and 
hence many persons in the eastern and northern 
sections of our country, incur the expense and 
trouble of obtaining this svecies for that object, 
with the supposition that it will succeed equally 
well with them. I deem it therefore an act of 
duty to dispel the illusion, as the plant is not suffi- 
ciently hardy to answer that object even in this 
locality, and it merely attains here to a moderate 
size. 

The best of all roses for the purpose of forming 

a hedge in a northern climate, is (as far as my ex- 
perience goes) the rosa rubifolia or bramble leaf 
rose. It forms shoots of from ten to twenty feet 
or more, with great rapidity, and is in July crown- 
ed with exceedingly large clusters of flowers, 
which present various shades in the same manner 
as the Greville rose of China. This species is so 
very hardy and rustic that it exacts no care in its 
culture, and will withstand the cold of the most 
northern parts of our country. 

Yours, respectfully, 
WM. ROBERT PRINCE. 

Lin. Bot. Garden, 


HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 
Concluded from page 306, 

1831. May 22d. This finest morning of the 
season ; grape shoots, the longest about a foot. 
For eight or ten days I have seen on my grape 
vines, generally on the leaves, a small black insect 
commonly about the size of the head of a very large 
pin, some much larger than this; it eats the leaf 


which is perforated with small holes ; when touch- | 
ed, it generally hops from the leaf as a flea hops ;' 


its body a shining black ; this insect not observed 
before. For several days the air in the garden 
has been swarming with a black fly, about one | 
third of an inch in length, a good deal thinner than | 
a horse fly ; they 
on every plant and tree in the garden. 

25th. Cut down within six, eight, and twelve, 
feet of the ground, several peach trees, so badly | 


injured by the winter that I have little hopes of 


them. [Several of these trees recovered entirely.] 
Many raspberries of three years’ growth are greatly | 
injured by the winter, some quite killed. These | 
plants never looked so badly as this year. 

29th. Thermometer, at 10 o’clock, A. M. at 70. 
With the exception of one week, this said to be 
the wettest season remembered here. The small 
black insect no longer to be seen on grapes, and 
very few of the black fly before mentioned. To- 
day, first appearance of the little yellow bug or fly, 
that attacks the melon, cucumber, &c ; some young 


plants, not covered with millinet boxes, full of 


them ; [these boxes I have found almost indispens- 
able in a garden.}| Upon looking over my plum 
trees, one half of the fruit seems to be stung; the 
appearance is generally that of a small piece taken 
out of the fruit in the form of a crescent—I attrib- 
ute this to the beetle. Thermometer this after- 
noon at 86. 

Having left home on the 30th of May, returned 
the 18th of June; the following memoranda made 
in my absence. 

June 6th. Cucumbers in blossom; Baltimore 
grape ditto, 

12th. Musk-melons in blossom. 
first picked, (Hautbois.) 

13th. Beans in blossom. 

l4th. First peas picked. 


Strawberries 


During my absence the weather was uncom-— 


monly hot and dry ; for a fortnight there was no 
rain; having water in my garden, vegetables did 
not suffer. Upon my return home, find musk- 
melons and cucumbers in very fine order, plants 
large and forward; charcoal dust has been strew- 
ed about nearly all of them, to which I attribute a 
good deal of influence. Strawberries in tolerable 
condition, only, fruit not near as large as last 
summer ; this attributed to the drought, though 
they have been plentifully watered. [My crop, 
after all, was very fine.} Those in beds, most 
abundant ; fruit riper than that in hills. [I will 
hereafter state my mode of raising the strawberry.] 
Sweet-water grapes generally in blossom, but noi 
wholly ; bunches small; many young peach trees 
that were injured by the winter, greatly recovered ; 
[these trees are now nearly all in admirable order.] 
Nota single fruit of the peach to be seen; nor 
one plum. Pears in abundance on old trees; on 
young trees have disappeared, generally. Apples 
universally stung, supposed, by the beetle ; [my 
apples this year, from this cause, wretched, hardly 
a sound one or one of decent appearance.] Sev- 





Flushing, N. Y. April, 1832. 


eral fine grafts of foreign pears, on very young 
healthy trees, have perished ; [this in no case true 


bow “fill the air, and may be seen | 


of the Seckle grafts, of which I have several very 
fine in bearing ;] it seems to be a universal blight 
over every part of the graft. A young pear, for- 
eign, (Napoleon) blighted, the whole top affected 
and cut off, [since dead. ] A young French 
cherry which has borne fruit two years and had a 
very vigorous growth, is dying with blight, [since 
dead. | 
30th. 





Strawberries in bedsas abundant as they 


have been at any time during the season. Cu- 
cumbers about the length of the finger. Musk- 


' melons not formed. 

July 4th. Picked cucumbers over large for the 
‘table. Bush summer-squash in blossom. Last 
week, for the first time, saw the rose-bug in my 
\ cq and yesterday on two grape vines, Nev- 
er saw the rose-bug ull I saw it in Philadelphia 
during my late absence. 

4th. Syringed some old vines this morning for 
\first time. Currants fully ripe. 
| 12th. Picked the last strawberries for the table. 

'[The reader will see that my strawberries have 
j|been in bearing a month. This is one of the ex- 
cellent qualities of this strawberry, (Hautbeis)—I 
| cultivate no other ; it is also, in my garden, a most 
jabundant bearer; some people do not like the 
;musk taste of it. This strawberry has a softness, 
a mellowness, adapted to delicate stomachs, which 
[ have seen in no other ; my experience, however, 
is very limited. ‘To my taste, the common straw- 
berry ef the New York and Philadelphia markets, 
bears no comparison in excellence with it. But it 
would not, I-think, answer for a market strawber- 
ry, for when dead ripe it is so soft and tender, that 
it will often cleave asunder when raised by the 
spoon in the dish.] 

12th. Forked the ground around some grape 
vines, young and old ; dug in rich compost about 
sev eral bearing vines ; these vines look flourishing, 
foliage very perfect, no insects visible. Rose-bug 
not seen again, Upon many bunches of grapes 
| there appears an incipient mildew, this so only in 
| eases where bunches are much obscured by fo- 

liege, the sun having little chance to penetrate ; all 
\these bunches } have brushed with a fine painter’s 
| brush, so that they became bright ; this was done 
jin half an hour.—Overlooked peach trees, found 
no worms. [The peach worm is a white worm, 
‘about an inch long, with a yellowish or brownish 
head, as all gardeners know. I have tried the va- 
rious prescriptions reeommended, but have ceased 
to rely upon them, and have substituted in their 
place a frequent examination of the trees, which I 
believe, in a long run, to be far the most economical 
mode. My trees are principally in ploughed 
ground ; if in graes land, the turf is removed for 
three or four feet from the body of the tree in all 
directions, and this ground is kept in garden cul- 
iivation—it is dug or forked four or five times in 
the season. Immediately round! the body of the 
tree the ground is in so fine a state, that the dirt 
can be removed from the bedy of the tree down 
to the forks of the roots, with great ease. I scrape 
the body of the tree from the roots to the surface 
with a single prong hoe, to disiodge any insects 
that may be just forming. This is done four or 
five times in the season ; the labor is nothing com- 
pared with the object; this I can truly afiirm. I 
have many young trees that have never been 
touched by the worm. I have tried chamber ley 
for several years, after it has stood in a vessel for 
some days. This is an excellent manure for the 
trees and a considerable protection against the 
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worm,but not equal to the eye,the hoe, and the knife. mensely, though not perceived that it has injured | will greatly accelerate the fruit te next year ; even 


Even with these, the worm will sometimes escape 
detection. It appears principally in July, August, 
and September. There are statements as to the 
time the egg is depesited, but this I have no cer- 
tain knowledge of.) 

271h. Find a very little mildew on a few bun- 
ches of grapes, on old vines; brushed these as be- | 
fore ; upon young vines, no case of mildew this | 
season. 

29h. Picked first green-corn; small sweet 
corn. [This I find to be one of the best vegeta- 
bles of the garden, and in my family, a perfectly 
healthy vegetable ; it has now been used for six 
years without an instance of known injury, either 
to young or old. It is on the table every day 
during its season; but then itis always eaten when 
quite tender, and when the tough hull of the corn 
has not appeared. For this purpose, I always 
have three or four successive crops ; the common 
corn as it is usually eaten is a kind of poison. It 
is a crime thus to trifle with health and spread hu- 
man misery. The benevolent community who 
are doing so much for the cause of temperance in 
drinking, can now do little more needful than to in- 
struct the people on temperance in eating. As to 
what, also, is the most healthful and economical 
food, and the best preparation of it.] 

30th. Sowed raspberry and strawberry seed ; 
former all of the white Antwerp; latter of the 
common field strawberry. [These seeds sown for 
new varieties ; plants have not yet appeared.) 

August 3d. Syringed old grape vines with lime 
and sulphur water, on account of the mildew 
which has increased, but still in a small degree. 
Weather for three weeks unfavorable, rains almost 
every day, and the days hot. Notwithstanding 
the appearance of mildew there is very little of it, 
and I believe the brushing, heretofore, has been 
useful. 

8th. Mildew having increased much on old 
vines, cut out nearly half the wood which is much 
mildewed, so as to leave remainder very open— 
no mildew on young bearing vines; not a bunch 
of grapes on those injured, Rainy yesterday and 
today. More hot weather in last six weeks, than 
I have known for a long time. Put compost 
about some young bearing vines and dug it in. I 
have found, for some days, many young shoots of 
vines, young and old, entirely covered with eggs 
of the black ant; saw the old aut on the shoots in 
more than fifty instances; cut off many shoots. 
This ant I have never seen in this way before. 

15th. Black ant in great numbers ; do not see 
that it injures the grape vines. Mildew has in- 
creased on the wood and fruit of old vines ; grapes 
apparently all touched, more or less; they still 
appear, however, as though they would all ripen, 
except a few bunches that were left untouched by 
the brush, by way of experiment. Fruit on all 
young vines yet uninjured. 

16th. Cut off the entire head of a young win- 
ter St Germain pear; it having been attacked by 
the blight in the branches some time since ; 
but the blight has continued to destroy the tree. 
Picked the first melons; cantelopes. No rain 
since Wednesday of last week ; weather very hot; 
most of the time, thermometer at eighty. Grapes, 
sweet-water, begin to show ripeness; in some 
cases, soft to the touch. Ever since dry weather 


came on, have watered daily one young sweet- 





water, to see if it would ripen the, fruit the sooner ; 
{no effect perceived.} Black ant increased im- 


the vines, 
23d. Heavy showers this morning, after dry 


two or three weeks.] 


On the 


Here, Sir, ends my meagre journal. 


weather since Wednesday of the week before last. 26th of September I left home and was absent 
Black Cluster or Burgundy begins to turn black.| some weeks, and since that time I have not had 
Some few berries of the sweet-water quite palat-| leisure to note down the various operations, that 


able. 
recollect to have seen in my garden. 
fast; have watered these vines a very little during 
the dry weather; they have suffered from it ap- 
parently. 

September 1st. Some grapes, sweet-water, ripe 
—i. e. what is usually called ripe, and such as I have 
often seen brought to the table, and in the market ; 
still, they are far from ripe ; many berries on the 
bunch are still acid, and some bunches are still 
entirely unripe. Mildew apparent on every bunch 
on old vines—i. e. on the stem of every bunch ; 
though in most instances the grapes are sound, 
not perished or shrunk. On the contrary, berries 
often larger and finer than usual ; not the bunches. 
The wood of these vines all affected by mildew ; 
I allude to the old vines before mentioned, nine in 
number. As to young vines, though the wood 
is in a few cases partially discolored by mildew, 
there is but a single bunch on all these vines, that 
is injured by it. 

15th. Sweet-water grapes now in perfection, 
and many of them have been fdr some days; those 
bunches turned to the sun have acquired the russet 
color, which shows perfect maturity in the grape. 
Burgundy or Black Cluster not ripe. [This grape 
is a spirited fine grape, and in the books is 
said to be earlier than the sweet-water, but in this 
instance I havé not found it to be so; this may be 
accidental ; I have but three bearing plants of this 
kind. In no instance was fruit ripe as soon as on 
other vines. I have no doubt but that mine is 
the true kind ; the description in the books is too 
plain to be mistaken.] Isabella not ripe; indeed, 
far from it. [If must enter a solemn protest 
against this grape in this climate ; unless cultiva- 
ted in the most protected situation it will not ripen. 
My friend, Mrs Griffith, has given it a bad name 
in all cases. Ripened within the walls of Albany 
and New York, I have found it delicious ; men, 
women and children will attest to it. I do not 
mean as delicate as the Chasselas or Frontignac, 
but still excellent; and I must say again, in its 
sweetness delicious. And then as to fruitfulness 
it is not surpassed.] For the first time and with- 
in a few days, robins have attacked my grapes, 
not the black only, but the sweet-water ; having 
shot five, the rest have disappeared. [Here was 
an unexpected thief, and a horticultural mortifica- 
tion not looked for. After watching, nursing, pro- 
tecting these offspring of care, by night and by 
day, as the mother does her children, now comes 
the spoiler. What is to be done? I had never 
suffered one of these beautiful tenants of the bough 
and the air, to be shot on my place; but this was 
too much ; my humanity gave way, and the deadly 
shot removed my fears and preserved my fruit. 
Was I wrong? I commit myself to the taste, 
judgment and humanity of the horticultural re- 
public, and will abide its decision. As to the 
white grape, it has been said that its color would 
preserve it from the attack of birds, and till now, 
I supposed that this was the fact. It may be so, 
generally.} Trimmed six vines as I intend they 
shall remain at the next year’s growth ; when cut, 
the old wood bled a little. [This done as an ex- 
periment ; Loudon asserts that this early trimming 


Larger berries on the young vines than [| 
Melons ripen | 





always go forward in the garden in the fall. Be- 
fore I leave the subject, I will take notice of two 
or three particulars. 

Ist. Grapes. The beauty, the delicacy, the 
healthfulness of this fruit, early attracted my at- 
tention, and I was determined to be successful, if 
diligence would insure that result. My confidence 
is not diminished, though I am aware that most 
cultivators in the northern and middle States have 
less hope. Mildew is the great enemy. The ex- 
cellent lady I have mentioned, says, that two or 
three good crops may be expected from our 
young vines, but that, after that, we all “fib” about 
our grapes. I will not plead guilty, and cannot 
stand mute. I have given the reader a faithful 
account of my vines this year; my crop on the 
old vines was poor; the young vines were too 
young to expect much from. For the first time, 
my old vines were a good deal infected with mil- 
dew ; this attacks the stem, the wood, and the 
fruit. I think I can account for the mildews on 
the old vines I have mentioned ; I suffered a good 
deal of wood to grow, much more than usual— 
this was partly intentional and partly owing to an 
omission to take off superfluous wood, as the buds 
started in the spring ; the wood accumulated be- 
fore I was well aware of how much was left on 
the vines. In addition to this, we had very hot 
and very wet weather during a part of the season. 
Not expecting mildew, I was not prepared for it. 
After all, upon these nine years old vines I did 
not lose twemty bunches of grapes ; this | attribute 
in a good measure to the brush. To my recollec- 
tion, I have never in one season before lost ten 
bunches of grapes from mildew, and I attribute 
my success to these causes. ‘To climate I cannot 
say how much, Ist. I trim very closely during 
the summer, by keeping the false wood always 
down ; I shorten many bearing shoots, so that the 
vine is left very open to a free admission of the 
air and sun. 2d. I manure very highly, and dig 
or fork my grape ground not less than four or five 
times during the season ; so that the ground, being 
a light sand and loam, is like an ash heap. My 
grapes are now prepared for the next season, by 
the richest manure from the hog pen. On the 
continent of Europe, they speak of manuring with 
vegetable manure ; and I well recollect that the 
late ingenious Mr Parmentier of Brooklyn, told 
me that he preferred a good deal of vegetable ma- 
nure. But I am satisfied that this will not answer 
in my garden. Ido not rely on the brush, nor 
on lime and sulphur as practised in Boston. The 
latter may be useful, and I once supposed from 
the statements made, that it was a panacea ; but I 
fear that there is none; that therefere we must 
build our hopes, whatever they are, upon that in- 
dustry and diligence to which are awarded the 
greatest bounties of Providence. Let none, there- 
fore, despair. I have mentioned that there was 
no mildew worth regarding, on my young bearing 
vines ; the best of these were taken care of, almost 
exclusively, as to the trimming and disposing of 
the trellis, by a young lady of the family, whom I 
instructed as to keeping the vines open and expos- 
ed to the sun and air. f 

2d. Strawberries and Raspberries. There is 
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no fruit that I would sooner cultivate in a garden 
than these, exceptthe apple. These are fruits that 
you can have almost of course, for six weeks in the 
season, provided you have water ; this the straw- 
berry demands; it will not bear drought. The 
expense of raising these fruits is well rewarded, 
compared with that bestowed on other fruits. As 
to the strawberry, I much prefer the bed to the 
hills. In England, this plant is very much culti- 
vated in hills, and they sometimes practise the re- 
finement of suffering only a single plant in a bill, 
and this plant to stand one year only. I now 
speak of my own experience. The fruit is much 
larger in the hills, but not so fine; and I think 
the reason is, that our sun is too hot; I am aware 
that many will deny this. Those in beds give me 
ten times as much fruit as the same ground in 
hills. I have now six beds, two and a half’ feet 
wide, twentyfour feet long ; these beds were form- 
ed thus: young plants were taken up with a trow- 
el or spade, generally four or five together, and 
so put down in the intended bed, about one foot 
apart each way. This was done partly late last 
fall and partly last spring. The runners spread 
in all directions. Those that at first spread out of 
the limits of the intended bed were turned in, so 
that by the first of August, the whole ground was 
nearly covered ; now the plants cover the ground 
entirely. There is but one difficulty in getting 
forward these beds of strawberries, that is, weeds ; 
and here there is occasion for constant attention. 
But this is all—a strawberry plat full of weeds is 
a trial almost beyond human endurance. On the 
other hand, the strawberry if permitted to run, 
makes so perfect a mat, that if the ground be at- 
tended to the first three months, the difficulty is 
over. And how much time is necessary for my 
six beds? Seventyfive cents would pay all the 
expense of keeping these beds clean the whole 
summer ; not a weed is to be seen in them now. 
Half of the work has been done by a female child 
not seven years old. 1 do not speak of hoeing the 
alleys ; that, however, is not female work. There 
js now no more Jabor to be performed upon my 
beds this season, but to cover them with litter from 
the horse stable. 1 do not cut the vines before 
covering. 

Having water in my garden, 1] am as sure of 
strawberries enough to fill my house the next sea- 
son, (as Cobbett would say of pork at Christmas,) 
as I am of corn and potatoes; and I will have 
these strawberries for half of the price that will 
obtain the same quantity from the field. My crop 
is certain, the other is not. 

I fear, Mr Editor, that half of what I have 
written will not be read. I had intended to touch 
upon some other topics, but I will not, farther than 
to conclude with a few general observations. 

When people hear a horticulturist talk of fork- 
ing up grape vines four or five times in the season, 
they say to themselves, this is monstrously expen- 
sive, and we cannot afford to have grapes upon 
such terms. Now, Sir, there is no doubt that to 
possess a good garden is unquestionable economy, 
with or without grapes. Again—look at the la- 
mentable want of fruit in this country ; neither 
Baltimore nor Albany are supplied, even with gar- 
den raspberries or strawberries. I speak of these 
cities because I know the fact. A man may travel 
from Boston to Buffalo, and it is a chance if he 
gets a dish of good fruit at an inn; whereas the 
intermediate villages ought all to be supplied with 
fruits. There is no doubt, that even garden rasp- 
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berries and strawberries might be sold in every 
considerable village. The demand is limited ; so 
itis for onions and everything else. Abundant 
fruits would be a new creation of property, greater 
than we are now aware of. ‘To produce them, 
would give a new occupation to many old and in- 
firm people, in light labor ; to many children who 
are now more or less idle in every family, and 
who might do three fourths of the labor of the 
garden; to many delicate females, also, whose 
harrow circumstances are a sore evil. To find 
proper and profitable occupations for this class is 
a great difficulty ; certainly I do not recommend 
hoeing and digging for them, this must be done 
by men and boys. If gardening was put upon a 
proper footing, it would change the face of our 
villages greatly and give a new impulse to the 
whole society—nothing more so. Our children in 
the country ought to be educated for the garden ; 
nine out of ten are wild with pleasure in a garden, 
they fly from flower to flower like the bees. In 
our villages, at present, there are too many idle 
people, there is too much of what Cobbett would 
call “dawdling about.” This idle time alone, 
well applied, would give an additional value of 
twenty per cent to the land, in nine out of ten of 
all the villages of the country. How then shall 
we make fruit common? There is but one way ; 
there can be plenty in no article unless it is bought 
and sold. The rich may partially supply them- 
selves, but then there is nothing for the poor or 
middling classes. The gentlemen of Boston have 
set the country an example ; their surplus (I speak 
of many) is sent to market. Ina republican coun- 
try, to be ashamed of buying and selling, is really 
a silly aristocratic air. To make fruit property, 
like other things, is the only means of breaking up 
garden thieving—this will do it effectually. Let 
gentlemen consider how much good they can do 
in rendering fine fruit as common as good veget- 
ables—this is the merit of making two spears of 
grass grow where there was one before. 

Mr Editor, in respect to cultivation, I am but a 
learner and have but a limited experience ; there- 
fore, what I have said is with a just deference to 
the judgment of others. While others are doing 
so much for society, we horticulturists owe some- 
thing ; though as members of a great community 
we are far apart, let there be but one soul perva- 
ding our bodies! Let a man be ever so poor, if 
he wears our badge, we will take him by the hand, 
he shall have a free ticket in our republic. As 
we are enjoying the bounties, let us dispense the 
blessings of heaven. Such is the order of Provi- 
dence; while a man is toiling honestly for himself, 
he labors also for his neighbor. 

None can do more for the cause of temperance 
than we can. Our delicious fruits are a natural 
safeguard against the brutifying passion for intox- 
icating liquors. Our calm pleasures tranquillize 
the mind and secure it against the desire for ex- 
traordinary excitements. To children we can 
give motives to increased industry ; to the other 
sex, to the poor, the aged, the infirm, appropriate 
and profitable occupations ; to our country, im- 
proved tastes, more health, enlarged enjoyments, 
and a new source of wealth. 


THEODORE SEDGWICK. 
West Stockbridge, Dec. 1831. 





The eye of a master will do more work than 
both his hands. Not to oversee workmen is to 
leave them your purse open. 


April 18, 1832. 
CATTLE SHOW, 

Exhibition of Manufactures, Ploughing Match, and 
public sale of Animals and Manufactures, at 
Pawtucket, R. I. on Wednesday, Oct. 10, 1832. 
Officers of Rhode Island Society for Encour- 

agement of Domestic Indusiry, elected September, 

1831 :— 

James Ruopes, President ; 

SamMueEL Siarer, Ist Vice President ; 
James D. Wo rr, 2d és 
Cuarves ELprinee, od 6 s“ 
Wituiam Ruopes, Treasurer ; 
Ricuarp Warp Greene, Secretary. 








The Standing Commitiee of the Rhode Island 
Society for the Encouragement of Domestic In- 
dustry, offer the following premiums :— 

FOR STOCK. 

For the best Bull, to be kept in the State one 
year after the fair, not to exceed three «cars of 
age, $10; for the next best, same conditions, 8; 
for the next best, same conditions, 6. 

For the best Bull Calf, $6 ; for the next best, 4; 
for the next best, 3; for the next best, 2. 

For the best cows, not less than six in number, 
which shall have yielded the best quantity of milk 
in any thirty days previous to the 28th of Septem- 
ber, a certificate thereof, duly sworn to, will be 
required, and the cows must be exhibited at the 
fair, $15; for the next best cows, not less than 
four in number, same conditions, 5. . 

For the best two year old Heifer, having had a 
calf, same conditions, $6; for the next best, do. 
do. do. 4. 

For the best heifer yearling, $4; for the next 
best, 2. 

For the best pair of working cattle, to have been 
owned in this State at least three months, not ex- 
ceeding six years old, $8; for the next best, 6; 
for the next best, 4; for the next best, 2. 

For the best pair three years old steers, $6; for 
the next best, 4; for the next best, 2. 

For the best pair of two year old steers 
the next best, 4; for the next best, 3. 

For the best Boar, to be kept in this State until 
the Ist of April, 1832, $6; next best, do. do. do. 
4; next best, do. do. do. 2. 

For the best Pigs, not less than six in number, 
not less than four nor more than eight months old, 
to have been raised in this State, $8; for the next 
best, do. 6; for the next best, do. 3. 

For the best Stud Horse, not less than three 
years old, owned in this State, and having been 
wholly kept for Mares in this State the season 
previous, and to be kept for Mares the year suc- 
ceeding the fair, $20. , 

For the best breed Mare (owned in this State) 
and colt by a horse that may be deemed of the 
best blood, $8 ; next best, same conditions, 6 


, $5; for 


No stock from distilleries or breweries will be entitled 
to any premium. No animal on which a premium has 
heretofore been awarded shall be entitled to a second 
premium, except it be for an entirely distinct premium, 
and for qualities different from those for which the form- 
er premium was awarded. 


FOR GRAIN, VEGETABLE CROPS, AND AGRICULTURAL 
EXPERIMENTS, 


To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Indian Corn, on not less than four acres in 
one piece of ground, and not less than seventy 
bushels to the acre, $20. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of corn, on not less than one acre of land, and 
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not less than one hundred bushels, $10, To | who assisted in measuring them, as well as a certificate 


the person who shall raise the next greatest 
quantity, and not less than seventy bushels on one 
acre, $6. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Rye on two acres, not less than thirty bush- 
els per acre, $5. 

Next greatest quantity of Rye on two acres, $3. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Onions, in proportion to the land cultiva- 
ted, $5. 

Next greatest quantity, $3. 

To the persou who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Millet on an acre, cut and cured for hay, 
the claimant giving evidence of the time of sowing, 
the quantity of seed sown, and the quantity of hay 
produced, $10. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of potatoes, not less than three hundred and 
fifty bushels on an acre of land, $8. 

Next greatest quantity, not less than three hun- 
dred bushels to the acre, $4. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Beets, on not less than a quarter of an acre 
of ground, $5. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Carrots on not less than one acre, $5. 

To the person who shall raise the greatest quan- 
tity of Parsnips on not less than a quarter of an 
acre, $5. , 

To the person who shall make the most satis- 
factory experiment to ascertain the best mode of 
raising Indian Corn, in rows, in hills, or in ridges, 
not less than half an acre being employed in each 
mode in the same field, the quantity and quality 
both of land and manure to be equal and uniform 
in each mode, and all to receive a cultivation re- 
quisite to produce a good crop, $12. 

To the person who shall introduce any Grass 
not before cultivated in this State, and prove by 
actual experiment, tested by satisfactory evidence, 
its superiority to any other grass now cultiva- 
ted, $20. 

To the person who shall by actual experiment 
prove the best season and mode of laying down 
land to grass, and whether spring, summer, or fall 
seeding be preferable, and with or without grain 
on different soils, $10. 

To the person who shall take up in the season 
on his own farm, the greatest quantity of good 
Honey, and shall at the same time exhibit superior 
skill in the management of bees, $5. 

For the best barrel of cider, $6. 

[Should the Society retain the barrel of cider 
for which the premium is awarded, they will pay 
in addition to the premium four dollars.] 

{>> Persons claiming a premium must state in 
writing the process of making and managing their 
cider, and the kind of apples used. 

Competitors for the above premiums must furnish the 
Secretary, on or before the first day of December, 1832, 
with written statements, certified by disinterested and 
respectable persons, as to the following particulars : 
whe The state and quality of the land in the spring of 

2. The product and general state of cultivation, and 
quantity of manure employed on it the year preceding. 

3. The quantity of manure used the present season. 

4. The quantity of seed used, and if potatoes, the sort. 

5. The time and manver of sowing, weeding, and 
harvesting the crop, and the amount of product ascer- 
tained by actual measurement, after the whole produce 
for which a premium is claimed is harvested, and the 
entire expense of cultivation. 

The statement of crops must also be accotnpanied by a 
certificate taken under oath of two respectable persons, 








of a surveyor of the measurement of the land, together 
with a plat of the same. 


FOR SHOP MANUFACTURES. 


For the best side of Sole Leather, with a writ- 
ten statement duly certified of the mode and time 
of tanning, $4. 

For the best Belt Leather, $4. 

For the best white oak Hogshead, $4. 

For the best white oak Barrel, $2. 

lor the hest imitation Beaver Hat, $3. 

For the best woollen do. $2. 

Three dollars for each of the following imple- 
ments :—best Cast Lron Plough ; best Corn Shel- 
ler; best Straw Cutter; best Ox Harrow; best 
Vegetable Cutter ; best Horse Harrow. 

Three also to each of the following, not less 
than twelve in number :—Hoes, Axes, Scythes, 
Rakes, and Iron Shovels. 

Implements of Husbandry and Articles of Shop Manu- 
facture, of superior excellence, not particularly enumer- 


ated, may receive premiums at the discretion of the 
Examining Committee. 


BUTTER AND CHEESE, 


For the best Cheese, all from the same dairy, 
not less in quantity than one hundred pounds, 
$8 ; for the next do. 6; for the next do. 4. 

For the best Butter, not less than sixty pounds, 
to be exhibited in firkins, $15 ; next best do. 10; 
next best do. 8. 

Next best, in boxes not less than twentyfive 
pounds, $8; next best do. 6; next best do. 4; 
next best do, 2. 

HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES. 

For the best piece of carpeting, 4-4 wide, and 
not less than fifteen yards, $6; next best do. do. 
4; next best do. do. 3. For the best woollen knit 
hose at least three pairs, $2; for the best flax or 
hemp knit hose, 2; for the best cotton do. 2; for 
the best worsted do. 2; for the best silk do. 3. 
For the best piece of woollen flannel, 7-8 wide 
and thirty yards at least, 5; next do. 3. For the 
best piece of woollen cloth, fulled and dressed, 
3-4 wide and sixteen yards at least, 3; next do, 2. 
For the best woollen blankets 8-4 wide, 5; next 
do. 3. 

All to have been manufactured in this State, 
within the last year, and a certificate thereof re- 
quired, 

MULBERRY TREES AND RAW SILK. 


To any person who may within the present sea- 
son have raised on one piece of land the largest 
number of thrifty mulberry trees, not less than one 
thousand, a certificate thereof being required, $5 ; 
for the next largest quantity, not less than one 
thousand, 4; next do. 3. For the largest quan- 
tity of raw silk, 5; next do. 4; next do. 3; next 
do, 2; next do. 1. For the best sample of sewing 
silk, 5; next do. 4. For the best dress, manufac- 
tured from silk made in this State, 10. Premium 
of 20 dollars for the best barrel of potato starch, 
made in this State. 


PLOUGHING MATCH.—.Vo drivers allowed. 
First Plough, $9; Fifth Plough, $5; 


Second do. 8; Sixth do. 4; 
Third do. 7; Seventh do. 3; 
Fourth do. 6; Eighth do. 2. 


The depth to be ploughed will not be less than five in- 
ches, and the breadth of the furrow not more than twelve 
inches. 

The strictest regulations will be adopted, to insure the 
proper management of the cattle. They will not be per- 








mitted to be driven faster than their natural pace; ane 
these premiums will be adjudged for the best work witt 
the least expense of labor. 

It must be understood, that in all cases, whether there 
be any competition or not, it is at the discretion of the 
Committees to withhold a premium, if in their opinion the 
objects so offered are not worthy of it. 

Any attempt to obtain premiums by unfair practices, 
will be punished by a forfeiture of the premium should it 
have been awarded before the discovery, and will also 
preclude the offender from being permitted to apply for 
premiums in future. Premiums to be demanded within 
six months after they are awarded. 


RICHARD WARD GREENE, Sec’y. 
From the Boston Transcript, 


SUPERIOR QUALITIES OF THE BLOOD 
HORSE. 

Mr Eprror—It has been suggested to me, that 
the term “ blood horse” is not properly understood, 
and that a common impression prevails, that the 
word blood, as applied to this animal, imports only 
high spirits and vigor; and that every horse, no 
matter what may have been his origin, is entitled 
to this qualification, if he is young, high mettled, 
and strong. Nothing can be more absurd, or in- 
dicative of greater ignorance on the part of those 
who profess an acquaintance with the perfect qual- 
ities of this noble quadruped. 

A blood horse is one whose origin can be traced 
to the “ Arab steed,” or “Barbary courser.” To 
be of pure blood, implies direct genealogy without 
the least collateral admixture, from an Arabian 
sire and a Barbary or Arabian dam. There are 
no distinguishing attributes so perfectly charac- 
terised, as those of the high bred or blood horse ; 
and there is no animal, whether biped or quadru- 
ped, that so certainly perpetuates its ancestral vir- 
tues. The blood horse is the only legitimate aris- 
tocrat. His pretensions to rank are undisputed. 

The common objection of our breeders to the 
blood horse is, that their bones being small, there 
must consequently be a deficiency of power, as 
compared with the common animal of the country. 
I grant this appears somewhat reasonable at first 
sight, but the contrary is susceptible of demon- 
stration. ‘There is the same comparative difference 
of compactness and strength, between the bones 
of the blood horse and those of other races, ex- 
cepting perhaps the hunter, as there is between 
white aud red oak ; the one being solid and the 
other porous—less surface is required to produce 
the same power, either of support, resistance or 
endurance. 

I have said, that the bred horse certainly per- 
petuates his excellent qualities. As a proof of this 
assertion, a remarkable anecdote is related in the 
2d number of the first vol. of the Turf Register: 
About the year 1777 or 78, Gen. H. Lee, of the 
cavalry, and his officers, had their attention drawn 
to some uncommonly fine eastern horses employed 
in the public service ; horses of such superior form 
and appearance, that the above oflicers were led 
to make much inquiry respecting their history ; 
and this proved so extraordinary, that Capt. Lind- 
sey was sent to examine and make more particular 
inquiry respecting the fine cavalry which had been 
so much admired, and with instructions, that ifthe 
sire answered the description which had been giv- 
en of him, the captain was to purchase him if to 
be sold. Capt. Lindsey succeeded in purchasing 
the horse ; when, on inquiry, he ascertained heyond 
all doubt, that he had been the most valuable ani- 
mal in the stud of the Emperor of Morocco, whe 
presented him to the commander of a British 
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frigate for the very important services rendered | 
his son. The frigate visited one of the West Ii-, 
dia islands before she returned to England, and, 
the horse having been put on shore for exercise, 
felt over some timbers in a lumber-yard and bewhe 
three of his legs. 
the captain of a Connecticut vessel, who bound up 
his fractured limbs, brought him to this country, 
and succeeded in putting him on a good footing. 
The horse was known in Connecticut as the Ran- 
ger, and in Virginia as Lindsey’s Arabian. 
GopoLPHIN. 





FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


DESTRUCTION OF FRUIT TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen—lI have been repeatedly applied 
to by cultivators, since the ascertainment of the 
deep and extensive injury to fruit trees during the 
late disastrous winter, for advice as to the course 
to be pursued iv a case so singular, and, as I be- 
lieve, wholly unexampled in this country or in 
Europe. I have,no doubt, that the destruction 
occasioned by the late winter, whatever may be 
the causes of it, is as wholly new as the Asiatic 
cholera, which is spreading itself throughout the 
world. I have been extremely embarrassed by 
these applications for advice, as much so as medi- 
cal men seem to be as ta this new disease so 
alarming to human life. It would be the highest 
presumption for ene so conscious of his own ig- 
noranee, to undertake to give advice in such a 
new and unexampled case. But there are certain 
general rules. and principles, and certain facts 
which are of more moment than rules, because 
they lie at the foundation of all sound practice, 
which may guide us in this case. 

The mischief, in the present instance, has been 
extended to trees and plants which have for two 


hundred years, uniformly endured the severity of 


the climate of Massachusetts. 
the only exception. 
the tender varieties of that tree, that it suffers from 
frost in our Massachusetts climate, more or less 
fatally, in about one year in five. It suffers from 
other causes more frequently, and I think, I haz- 
ard nothing in saying, from fortyfour years’ per- 
sonal experience, that a good crop of fine and per- 
fect peaches cannot be fairly relied upon, in more 
than ene year out of four. Happily, the rapid 
growth of that tree and its early coming into bear- 
ing, is some recompense for its great tenderness. 

But although the hardier fruit trees have always 
withstood the severity of our winters, we have at 
all times had among us trees and plants of a more 
delicate and tender nature, which frequently suffer 
by our too severe climate, such are the Madeira 
nut or English walnut, the Bignonia, Catalpa, the 
Bignonia radicans, and many others. ‘These are 
often deeply and seriously affected by our winters, 
and the treatment applied to them may be some 
guide as to the course to be pursued with the 
peach, nectarine, apricot, plum, pear, and apple, 
in the present disastrous condition of these trees. 
Now, what is the most judicious course in such 
cases? Not to prune before the tree shows the 
extent of the injury done to it. When the buds 
break, (if they shall break, which is this year 
doubtful in many cases,) to prune back to the first 
vigorous and healthy shoot ; to disregard all feeble 
shoots which have a sickly appearance; to cut off 
fearlessly all limbs, however large, which exhibit 
the appearance of decline or feebleness; to en- 


The peach tree is 


In this state he was given to|so are all general rules. 


I think it may be affirmed of 








courage s only those drects whick. give promise of 
' future Vigor 5 ; to abandon the wish to presetve the 
next year’s fruit, at the expense of several years’ 
' disease. 

I arm well aware that these rules are loose and 
The good sense and 
sound judgment of each individual must govern 
at last. But this I would say, that where the new 
shoots are feeble, the bolder the pruning the great- 
er will be the success. I infer this from experi- 
ence as to semi-hardy plants, which suffer every 
winter with us. AGRICOLA. 

Boston, March 31, 1832. 


Note to the above. 
Curious and anomalous facts for the consideration 
of philosophical farmers. 

1. The semi-hardy plants have stood the 
late winter better than the hardy ones. The 
Magnolias, the Calicanthus florida, the Bignonia 
Catalpa, have not suffered ; while the roses of the 
hardiest descriptions have been cut down to the 
surface. The Maclure Aurantiaca of the Arkan- 
sas, has not suffered. 

2. The slightest possible protection has secur- 
ed plants, though the ground under that protec- 
tion has had eighteen inches of frost. 

3. Potatoes have been dug up at four inches 
depth, in a finer and fresher state than those gath- 
ered and stored in cellars. 

These certainly are curious facts ; that they are 


facts, the readers of this article may be assured. 


They are not exceptions; they are nearly universal 
on my estate. How are they to be explained ? 
First, then, as to the plants of southern climates ; 
they lost their leaves and soon after all their cir- 
culations, early in October ; cold which was not 
hurtful to the pear leaf, was death to them ; their 
buds were cased in their wintry coating; they 
were not moved by the comparatively inviting but 
chilly warmth of November. Simple cold is rarely 
destructive to a thoroughly well ripened stalk or 
bud. Hence all the Magnolias, the Calicanthas 
and Bignonias having no freezable fluids in their 
vessels, escaped ; while the apple, pear, cherry 
and peach, continuing in a state of circulation till 
the tremendous cold of early December, perished. 
Such is my fancy. 

2d and 3d. As to the two other facts referred 
to, they have often excited my astonishment ; they 
are not new but perfectly familiar to most of us. 
They have never been explained, and what is sin- 
gular, there never has been (so far as I know) even 
an attempt at explaining them. They seem to 
me to have been abandoned, as among the facts 
above, or beyond our reach, as much so as the 
cause of vitality and heat in animals and vegeta- 
bles. It is undoubtedly owing to some power 
like that which preserves animal heat in living 
bodies, when dead flesh will freeze solid ; but we 
are ignorant of the cause. That a potato should 
be kept fresh, when the ground is frozen one foot 
below it, is a matter, though certain, above our 
reach. 





From the Genesee Farmer. 


SEEDING. 


There are a great variety of opinions concern- 


, ingthe time and manner of seeding lands with the 
| different kinds of cultivated grasses, 


as also with 


regard to the grasses themselves. Our object at 


this time is not to combat those various opinions, 
knowing that many farmers are in the practice of 








sowing their grass seeds in the lettar part of win- 
ter, while yet ‘sufficient snow remains upon the 
ground to indicate where it has been sown and 
where not, 

With regard to the varieties of grass seed which 
are the most profitable, much depends upon the 
soil upon which it is to be sown. In wet or low 
grounds where they are unfit for ploughing, the 
common red-top, mixed with timothy grass (Phleuam 
pratense) is found to be very profitable, making 
tough and even surface, and enduring many years 
without decreasing in quality or quantity. There 
is a material advantage te the farmer in having 
some of this kind of mowing ground, that is, the 
red-top does not arrive at perfection until after 
wheat harvest, which enables him to cut more hay 
with fewer hands; but red-top should never be 
sown on lands intended for ploughing, as it is very 
difficult te subdue, and the sods remaining green, 
are apt to render the surface uneven when it is 
again stocked down. For plough lands, under a 
proper rotation of crops, we believe there are no 
grasses so generally approved as timothy and red 
clover (Trifolium pratense.) These two grasses 
combine the properties of making excellent hay, 
and restoring strength to the soil ; for the last pur- 
pose, red clover is better calculated than any other 
grass in common cultivation, as from the shape and 
construction of the leaves, it is capable of absorbing 
a larger quantity of carbon from the atmosphere, 
than almost any other grass. The major part of 
seeding that is done at this season, is upon grounds 
that were sown in autumn, with wheat or rye. It 
sometimes happens when grass seeds are sown in 
this manner, that there is an entire failure. This 
happens when our first warm weather in May is 
succeeded by a dronght, by which the roots of the 
young grasses are dried, and the seeds or young 
plants undergo the same process as malting, which 
entirely prevents all after vegetation. To prevent 
this is desirable, and one of the surest ways is, as 
soon as the ground becomes sufficiently dry to al- 
low a team to travel over it without sinking deep 
in it, to pass a light drag or bush over the ground, 
after which, roll it with a moderately heavy roller. 
This may be objected to by those who have not 
tried the experiment, as being likely to tear up the 
wheat or rye ; this will be the ease to a small ex- 
tent, but the remaining part willbe sufficiently bet- 
ter to compensate for those lost. When the ground 
is intended for mowing, the rolling process should 
never be dispensed with. There has been much 
published respecting other varieties of Trifolium, 
besides the pratense of the Shamrock clover (T-. 
procumbens,) and the Italian clover, (T. incarna- 
tum,) but the red and white appear to be the only 
varieties which are counted profitable with us.— 
There are various other plants which belong in 
the same class, which bear so strong a resemblance 
to the clovers, that we will refer to them as they 
are frequently mentioned. Both the lucern (Me- 
dicago sativa) and saint fain or holy hay (Hedysa- 
rum onobrychio) are grown in France, but we do 
not consider them calculated to supplant the red 
clover and timothy in this country, for common 
farming purposes, although they may be found 
profitable near large towns, where early grass is 4 
greater object. Neither of these last form aD 
even sward, but as a manure crop they would be 
like other clovers. 





At the working man’s house hunger looks in. 
but never enters. 
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Vol. X.—No. 40. 
To Corresponpenrs.—We received, too late for 
publication this week, an interesting letter from T. A. 
KniGcur, Esq. of England to the Hon. Joan Lowe vu, 
accompanying a box of scions ef new fruit seat by him 
to Mr Lowell.—Also several other communications, some 
of which are in type. 

SS _—— — 
- Kenrick Nurseries in Newton, near Boston. 
FOR Sale at the Kenrick Nursesies in Newton, an ex- 











Cherries, Apricots, Nectarines, Mulberries, Quinces, 
Raspberries, Grape Vines, Gooseberry and Currant | 
Bushes, and ten finest varieties of Strawberries, inchud- | 
ing Wilmot’s Superb, Genuine Keens’ Seeding, do. 

Also about 200 varieties of the most-ornamental hardy | 
trees and shrubs, including the Double Silver Fir and | 
Double Spruce, Horse Chestnuts, Mountain Ash, Gum | 
Acacia, Three Thorned Acacia, Butternuts, Ailanthusor | 
Tree of Heaven, Eims, Sugar Maples, Flowering C ital- | 
pas, Weeping Willows, Napoleon, do. do, Honeysuckles, 
and a superb variety of hardy Roses, &c. &c. Many of 
the above sorts of trees of extra sizes. 

White Mulberry Trees by the 100 or 1000—for planta- 
tions. 

Isabella Grape Vines, either singly or by the 100, at 
reduced prices. 

Written orders addressed to John or William Kenrick, 
Newton, and transinitted by the daily mail, or otherwise, 
or if more convenient, left at the office of the New En- 
gland Farmer, where catalogues may be obtained gratis, 
will be promptly attended te. 

But purchasers are invited when convenient, to call 
and examine the Trees, &c. for themselves, and make 
their own selections. 


Trees, &c. will be delivered in Boston free of expense | 


‘for transportation, when ordered ; and when particularly 
desired, they will be packed in mats with either clay or 
moss for sea or land transportation. March 21, 


Linnzan Botanic Garden and Nurseries. 
Flushing, near New York. 

‘WM. PRINCE & Sons. Proprietors, announce that 
the great extensions made in their establishment, which 
now covers near 50 acres, completely filled with the 
choicest Trees, SHrRuBs and PLANTs, enables them to 
offer the various kinds at the reduced prices stated in their 
new Catalogues, which will be sent to any person who 
may apply for them. The size and excellence of the 
Trees exceed all former periods ; and the most scrupulous 
attention has been devoted to their accuracy, which is 
invariably an object of their personal attention. To 
nurseries they will allow a liberal discount and conven- 
ient credit. As many persons are agents for different 
nurseries, it is requested that orders intended for us be 
particularly specitied. Every invoice sent has a printed 
heading and our signature, and such proof of origin must 
be insisted on, as we take upon ourselves no responsibili- 
ty unless such an invoice can be produced. 

Their Treatise on the Vine, describes 280 kinds of 
Grapes and their culture :—Their Treatise on Horticul- 
ture contains descriptions of a great variety of Trees and 
Plants, and directions for cultivating them; and their 
Pomological Manual, or Treatise on Fruits, contains full 
descriptions of above 1000 varieties of Pears, Plums, 
Cherries, Apricots, Peaches, Nectarines, Almonds, and 
other fruits, so that all persons can make their selections, 
wtha knowledge of the qualities. 

Their new Catalogues will be sent to all applicants, 
and orders sent to them per mail, will receive the most 
prompt attention, and all letters desiring information, 
will be replied to by the first mail.  4w. March 21. 


Tall Meadow Oats Grass, &c. 

THIS day rdceived at the New England Seed Store, 
504 North Market street, by J. B. Russell : 

A fresh supply of Tal! Meadow Oats Grass Seed, so 
valuable on thin soils for either a hay crop or for grazing. 
Col. Tay or, a distinguished farmer, says of it, “ It is 
the hardiest grass I have ever seen; and bears drought 
and frost, and heat and cold, better than any I have ever 
cultivated. It keeps possession of the ground in spite of 
severe grazing. It furnishes better grazing early in the 
spring, late in the fall, and in drought, than any grass 
known to me; and if cut before the seed ripens, its hay 
is as pleasant and nutritive to stock, as any grass known 
to me.” —See also tiie opinion of Mr. PHINNEY, a most 
judicious farmer, in the New England Farmer, vol. vii. 
page 300. 

Also,—Lucerne Orchard Grass, White and Red Clover, 








| 
| 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


j Gooseberry and Currant Bushes. 

JUST received and for sale at the Agricultural Ware- 
heuse, Nos. 51 and 52 Noith Market Street, a good as- 
sortment of the finest Large Scotch Gooseberry Bushes, 
‘in lots of six roots each, two of a sort; white, red and 
' yellow ; imported direct trom Glasgow, Scotland. Price 
| $1.50 per lot of six bushes. 
| Also, Large White and Red Dutch Currant Bushes, in 
| lots of six and twelve each; packed in moss for trans- 
portation. Price of the White sorts $1 50 per dozen— 





| the Red, 75 cents. Specimens of the fruit preserved, can 
tensive assortment of Apples, Pears, Peaches, Plums, | 


be seen at the store. Also, cuttings of the Large Red 
Currants—price 50 cents for a bundle of 200. 





Fruit Trees, 

ORDERS for Fruit, Forest and Ornamental Trees, 
shrubs, honeysuckles,&c. frow Winship, Kenrick, Prince, 
Buel and Wilson, Davenport’s, and any other respectable 
Nurseries, received by the subscriber, and executed at 
Nursery prices. J. B. RUSSELL. 

New England Farmer Office. April 11. 


Howard’s Cast Iron Ploughs. 

FOR Sale atthe Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 and 
52, North Market street,—Howard’s improved Patent 
Cast Iron Ploughs, of all sizes, wlth wrought iron stand- 
aids. The above Plough, which has been ia general 
use the past season, is much approved by our best prac- 
tical farmers, and considered by them the best Plough 
now in use. The iron and wood work being finished in 
the best possible manner, and the casting being ground 
and closely fitted, make the Plough work very free and 
easy, as will appear by the following certificates. 

CERTIFICATES, 

Mr. Newell—I have used the Nos. 1 and 2 Howard 
Ploughs, which I! purchased of you, and am much pleas- 
ed with them. 1 have used a number of different kinds 
of cast iron ploughs, but have never found one that did 
the work so periectly, with so little labor. 

DANIEL CHANDLER. 

Lexington, Aug. 27, 1831. 

Mr. Newell—The Howard Plough which Capt. D. 
Chandler introduced into Lexington, from your establish- 
ment, I consider to be a first rate article. I purchased 
a No. 2, last sprieg, and turned over about eight acres of 
very rocky turf sward land. I have likewise used it 
through the season upon different soils, some of which 
were very rough and stony, and find that it holds well 
and does the work easier and more perfectly than any 
other plough I ever used on my farm, either wood, 
wrought or cast iron. N. WILLINGSTON. 








Gardener Wanted. 

A Man is wanted to manage a com-ron Kitchen Gar- 
den, about 20 miles southeast from Boston. He must be 
temperate, industrious,disposed to advance his employer's 
interest, and have a thorough knowledge of his business. 
To such good encouragement will be given. An Ame- 
rican would be preferred. Apply at the N. E. Farmer 
office. . 3t March 21. 


Hitchcock’s Plough. 

AN assortmont of Hitehcock’s Cast [ron Ploughs, with 
wrought Iron standard and square Colter edged shares, 
may be had of the subscribers. These Ploughs are war- 
ranted equal if not superior to any that have been offered 
to the public. Try and See! 

DAVID PROUTY, Hanover, 
JOHN MEARS, Dorchester. 
Spring Wheat. 

FOR Sele at the Seed Stere connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market Street, 

A few bushels of genuine Gilman Spring Wheat; this 
sort is the most valuable one cultivated in New England, 
is very productive, seldom if ever attacked by blight, 
and is the kind which has for many successive years ob- 
tained the premium from the Massachuseits Agricultural 
Society. April 4. 





April 4. 














Market Man wanted. 

A steady and industrious man, who is a good salesman 
and ready reckoner, to take charge the present season, 
of a Market Wagon to Salem, Lynn, and Marblehead 
Markets. Preference will be given to one who is ac- 
quainted with marketing in this vic ‘ty. , Application 
may be made at the Reed farm in Ly» 

Lynn, March 28, 1332. . 


Silkworm Eggs. 
FOR sale-at the New England See: 
Silkworm Eggs, warranted good, in pa 
each. Price $1 per thousand; with sho: 
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Fowl Mead..w, Barley,Buck Wheat, Spring Rye, Spring 
Wheat, Broom Corn, Seed Corn, &c. March 28. 


structions for rearing them. April 11, 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE, 








FROM TO 














APpPLEs, russettings, . | barrel} 450) 500 
AsHes, pot, first sort, | ton /|105 00/108 00 
pearl, first sort, —. . | ©  |192 00/115 00 
Beans, white, . bushel 90} 100 
Breer, mess, barrel | 1050) 11 00 
prime, . . 4 es, * 775, 8 00 
Cargo, No. 1, . . - | 750) 8 00 
Burren, inspected, No. 1, new, | pound 18 20 
CHEEseE, new milk, . , ee. 6 7 
skimmed milk, * . “s 3 
FLAXSEED, . . . | bushel} 112) 150 
Four, Baltimore, Howard-street,| barrel | 550) 5 75 
Genesee, > ‘ " ‘ 625) 650 
Alexandria, . ‘ . e6 5 25) 5175 
Baltimore, wharf, . : “ § 25 
Gratin, Corn, Northern, . - | bushel 61 63 
Corn, Southern yellow, “ 55 56 
Rye, . ‘ , : “ 85 90 
Barley, : . ‘ t 100) 125 
Oats, . é . ‘ ss 48 50 
Hay, ‘ . : : ; cwt. 65 70 
Hoa’s LARD, first sort, new, . “ 900) 9 25 
Hops, Ist quality, . : : sad 22 00) 23 
Lime, : , ‘ ‘ cask 120) 125 
PLaisTeER Paris retails at > ton 325) 337 
Pork, clear, . ° ‘ . | barrel | 16 00) 17 00 
Navy mess, . ‘ > “ 13 00) 14 00 
Cargo, No. 1, R : ts 12 75) 13 00 
Seeps, Herd’s Grass, . | bushel 2 50 
Red Top, northern, ° “s 75 87 
Red Clover, northern, pound 12 13 
TALLow, tried, 4 4 ‘ ewt. 850) 875 
Woo , Merino, full blood, washed. | pound 48 50 
Merino, mix’d with Saxony,) * 55 65 
Merino, jths, washed, . 6s 4i 45 
Merino, half blood, . “ 42 44 
Merino, quarter, . . - 38 40 
Native, washed, . ° 6 38 40 
=<  [{ Pulled superfine, s 56 58 
Ss | Ist Lambs, . . * 48) 50 
S2i2, « Bs “ 38 40 
6 E{ Sd, “ — “ 28; 30 
4 ~~ (Ist Spinning,. . “ 45, 48 


Southern pulled Wool is about 5 cents less, 


PROVISION MARKET. 








Beer, best pieces, . pound 10 Il 
Pork, fresh, best pieces, a ss 6 7 
whole hogs, . ‘ A ss 10 
VEAL, ; : ‘ ‘ “ 6 7 
MutTTon,. . . . ‘ “ 4 8 
PouLTRY, ‘ . » " ad 9 12 
Butrer, keg and tub, ; 4 ie 20 25 
lump, best, P : a | 2 

EaGs, retail, . ‘ ; dozen 12} 14 
MEAL, Rye, retail, . ‘ . | bushel 1117 
Indian, retail, ‘ . “ 1 00 
PoTATOES, 7 : : ; “ 87 50 
CripeER, (according to quality,) . | barrel| 400} 500 





BRIGHTON MARKET—Monpay, Aprit 16, 1832. 
Reported for the Daily Advertiser and Patriot. 


At Market this day 347 Beef Cattle, 16 pairs Working 
Oxen, 13 Cows and Calves, 359 Sheep, and 160 Swine. 
50 Beet Cattle were reported la-t week. 84 Beef Cattle 
remain unsold at the close of the market. 

Prices. Beef Cattle—No particular variation from 
last week, the Cattle generally of not so good a quality. 
We quote extra at 6 25 a 6 50, prime at 6 a 6 25, good at 
5 25a5 75, thin at 4 75a 5. 

‘Working Oxen.—We noticed the sale of one yoke at 
$624, one at 70, one at 80, and one at 87 ; and one extra- 
ordinary voke from Northampton at $117 50. 

Cows and Calves.—Sales were effected at $22, 24, 25, 
and 30. 

Sheep.—-We noticed the sale of one lot of about 100 
at 5 25 ezch, and a small extra lot at 8 75 each. 

Swine—In demand ; lots were sold at 5c for sows and 
6 for barrows. 





New York Cattle Market, April 13.—At market this 
week 400 Beef Cattle ; sales still brisk, and prices high; 
average $7 50 per hundred. One superior Ox weighing 
from 16 to 1700, was sold at $12. We quote $6 50 a 8 50. 
Sheep, very few come to market, and for them high 
prices are obtained, $547. Swine, sales brisk at $4.— 
Daily Adv, 
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NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


April 18, 1832, 





LLANY. 








MISCE 


independent of the advantages of a greater regu- 
larity,and consequently a more uniform and healthy 
; growth of the plants. 

Peach Pits are saved in the fall, and put away 





From the New York Farmer. 





EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. pad winter, in boxes mixed with earth, to keep 


them from getting dry and hard. Pits that have 
, : a - - been drying all winter, will seldom sprout the first 
One of the greatest enjoyments of society, is that lias Seis as ‘ 
af UHeadiy collnecial interchawae of sentiments, | "© unless the shell is cracked. It is custom- 
riendly colloquial interch , se 3, | 4 : 
y . 8 ?lary with nurseymen to plant them without the 


sarticularly when the conversation, from habit) , 
I y . * 5a , shells. These are often sown in beds and trans- 
and taste, takes a useful turn, uniting the utile et 

: | planted. 


dulce. And, since Providence has considered the | a . ; ; 
Sih ee ‘ : Butter—This _important article in domestic 
conversational powers of men, too limited in their ; - ‘ 
4 , : es ge ‘economy, is manufactured in the best manner.— 
sphere of operation for the universal diffusion of | : 


No water is put either in the cream or in the butter 
knowledge, I shall, I trust, stand excused by Mr |* p 
Judge Buel con- 


pres ‘after it comes from the churn. 

B. for committing a few hints and facts to the | ; > ; 
'siders that much of the aroma, on which the 
agreeable flavor of butter greatly depends, is car- 


press. 
To protect plants.—The method which Mr Buel |"! , : 
: ‘ried off with water, particularly when warm or 
adopts, to protect his young plants that are liable | ; é 
. ; : ie : |hot. Care is taken to have all the buttermilk 
to be injured by insects, is to nail four pieces of) 
‘ : ; | thoroughly worked out, and the purest salt well 
thin boards or shingles, in the form of a square or). ’ ; j 
, : | incorporated with the butter. It is then put away 
oblong, and of convenient breadth ; these are cov-). ‘ : : on 
a rks Heh |in stone pots and covered with a little brine, in 
ered with cheap millinet. Thus made, it is put | i a . ; 
J . ., | order to keep it from the air, on which the pres- 
over the plant, and by being pressed into the soil, | 


: Z /ervation of its good qualities depends in a very 
serves not only to keep off winged insects from | é | . 


| considerable degree, even after being made in the 
the leaves, but also those worms or grubs that . ‘ 
‘i : : ‘ ..| best manner. Butter thus made and preserved, in 
crawl on the surface. If one side of the frame is | cay : he eae 
. , cutting it, neither sticks to the knife like soft wax, 
lower, or pressed down into the soil deeper, than ‘ ay 
: . |nor crumbles or cracks like cheese. That of last 
the other, and placed towards the soil, more sun is 


> me . “Ai | June’s make is now apparently as mild and sweet 
admitted. The millinet is taken off of the frames, | y 


washed, and put away for another season | a8 when first packed down. 
P y metas Salt.—The salt manufactured at Syracuse and 


Preserving Turnips.—It is not uncommon when | Onondaga, put up in baskets or in sugar-loaf form, 
turnips are buried, to have them sprouted in the jg 4 most beautiful and snow-white article. Its 
spring, before it is convenient to take them out. | purity makes it a valuable article for butter. 

This is prevented by making a small hole through | Less of Trees.—Judge Buel states, that they 
the covering of the pit, with a crow-bar or similar’ jaye suffered in the nursery a loss of young trees, 
instrument, to let the confined and heated air principally plum and pear, to the value of more 
cape. “aie . ‘than onethousand dollars. The cause he is unable 

The Dibble-—This is a very useful little cheap fyjjy to divine. Some of them, last summer, 
implement. It is generally made like the upper dropped thein leaves prematurely. The eastern 
half of a shovel handle sharpened to a point. It papers complain of great loss, attributed to the 
is used for transplanting. After a little practice, sudden appearance and great severity of frost. 

a person will use it with great facility, and set out, 7, protect plants from frost.—It often happens 
a great number of plants in a short time. that frosts appear in April or May, when vegeta- 

Transplanting.—Mr B. is in the habit of sowing ‘tion is considerably advanced. By having a few 
in beds, and transplanting a great many kinds of square frames, and a number of sashes with four 
plants and vegetables. When taken out of the! panes of glass to fit the frames, many thousand 
beds, the roots are immediately put into a mixture | plants, in beds particularly, may be easily protect- 
of soil and water, so thick as to adhere to the;}ed. These frames answer to protect and force 
roots. They are then transplanted with the aid of} early sowings, and keep off insects. 
the dibble, at any time of the day and in any! Preserving Strawberries.—Mrs B. gives the fol- 
weather. Should it be dry, they will require wat- lowing directions:—For every pound of berries 
ering the first night. The advantages of sowing | take one of sugar. Dissolve the sugar in water 
in beds and transplanting are, that the plants are! over the fire; skim off the impurities that rise. 


AN EVENING AT JUDGE BUEL’S. 


more easily protected from insects, can be brought} When boiling hot, scald a few berries at a time ;) 


forward earlier, require less labor to keep out) take them out and put them intoa tumbler or small 
weeds, and are put into fresh ground at a time fa- | jar. Thus continue until all are scalded ; putcing 
vorable for a healthy growth. only a few into one vessel or jar, in order to keep 
Tron Plough.—This is entirely of wrought iron.|them whole. Beil down the syrup and pour it on 
It is sold by Mr Smith, seedsman, Broadway, New | the berries. 
York. Mr Buel considers it a good article ; it Rhubarb Pies.—Adjoining the barn, Mr Buel 
turns a more uniform and a handsomer furrow | has three barrels without heads, placed over three 
than others. It costs between twenty and thirty | rhubarb plants. The tops of the barrels are cov- 
dollars, and is of course very durable. ered with boards, and over the whole and on all 
Potato Hook.—This is an implement baving| sides, stable manure is placed. About the 25th 
three or four tines, wider than those of a dung-| of March, these three plants will fill the barrels 
fork, and nearly at right angles to the handle.| with well blanched leaves, which will grow and 
Those who have many potatoes to dig, will find a| flourish sufficient for fifty to a hundred pies. 
convenience and profit in using it in preference to} These pies, when eaten cold, are very much like, 
the hoe. in flavor, to those made of gooseberries. Every 
Drill Barrow.—When any considerable quantity | farmer could, without trouble or expense, provide 
of seeds are to be sown in drills, the drill barrow \himself with them. 
is a saving in the seeds and expedites the work,' Albany, March 20, 1832, 





| 


| 





Grape Vines. 

THE subscriber offers for sale, at his garden in Dor- 
chester, a few cuttings of the black and white ‘* Mosca- 
tel’ Grape Vines, just received by the brig Cora from 
Cadiz, procured for him by the Consul ot the United 
States, resident there. He writes, “I obtained these 
cuttings from vines on which I have seen clusters of 
grapes, weighing as much as Twentysix pounds.”— 
They contain several joints, and will be sold at 50 cents 
each. . 
Also, some very thrifty vines of the Ferrol Grape, a 
splendid black fruit, recently imported. 


SS — ac 


—ALSo— 
Isabella ; Parcelona ; 
Catawba; Blands ; 


Constantia ; Black Cape; 

Black Hamburgh ; 

83 varieties of valuable fruits, obtained from Xeres in 
Spain, and many other choice kinds. 

Orders by Mail addressed to the subscriber, or person- 
al application at his office, No. 74 Congress street, for 
any,quantity of vines from one to one hundred, will meet 
with prompt attention. Z. COOK, Jr. 

March 12, 1832. 5t 

Mangold Wurtzel, Sugar Beet, &c. 

Just received at the New England Seed store, 50 
North Market street, by J B. Russell, 

100 Ibs. Large Mangold Wurtzel, of the very first qua- 
lity. 100 Ibs. French Yellow Sugar Beet, imported di- 
rect from France. 100 Ibs. Ruta Raga, of the first 
quality, European growth; 100 Ibs. large White 
Flat English Field Turnip: 150 Ibs. Short Top 
Scarlet Radish, of English growth—very early, and of 
deep scarlet color. March 28. 


———— 





Grape Vines. 

FOR Sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 504 North Market Street : 

Fine large Vines of the Isabella (purple) ; Winne, 
(dark purple); Alexander, (black) ; and Catawba (red) 
Grape, with good roots, packed in moss, for transporta- 
tion any distance, all hardy and productive scrts—price 
50 cents each. April 4. 





Double Dahlia Roots, etc, 

FOR sale at the Agricultural Warehouse, Nos. 51 and 52 
North Market street, a fine collection of Roots of the 
Double Dahlia, or Georgina, viz. Double Scarlet, Red, 
Dark Crimson, Dwarf Red, Dwarf pale Purple, Yellow, 
Nankeen, Black, Dark Purple, Curled Purple, and Brick 
color, at 75 cents each. Also, Tube Roses and Ama- 
ryllis, 25 cents each. Large Seotch Gooseberry Bushes, 
$1 50, and in six roots of different sorts—with the great- 
est collection of Flower and Garden seeds. March 28. 





Flower Seeds, $1 per Package. 
FOR Sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 504 North Market street, 
Packagesof the most showy and rare varicties of Flow- 
er Seeds, containing 18 varieties, among which are, 
Geraniums (mixed) 
Ten Weeks Stock Gilliflower. 
Sensitive Plant. 
Mexican Blue Ageratum. 
Crimson Cypress Vine. 
Forget-ine-Not. 
Ice Plant. 
Elegant Coreopsis, &c. Ke. » 
With directions for their culture. Each sort is label- 
led with its English and botanical name, its native coun- 
try, and mode of culture. Price $1 for the 18 sorts. 





Early Potatoes. 

FOR Sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market Stieet : 

A few bushels of the prime, early Potatoes, which 
have taken the premium at the Massachusetts Horticul- 
tural Society’s Shows the two last seasons ; and are con- 
sidered the earliest variety in this vicinity. March 7. 








Published every Wednesday Evening, at $3 per annum, 
payable at the end of the year — but those who pay withia 


sixty days from the time of subscribing, are entitled to a 
deduction of fifty cents. 


(C> No paper wiil be sent to a distance without payment 
being made in advance. . 

Printed for J. B. Russeui, by I. R. Burrs—by whom 
all descriptions of Printing can be executed to meet the 
wishes of customers. Orders for Printing received by J. B. 


Russe, at the Agricultural Wareh No. 52, North 
Market Street. - sete si iitaes see 
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